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be of service in the attainment of specific ends and values. A phi- 
losophy that ignores the needs and demands for better adaptation of 
our human life, here and now, forfeits its claim to consideration. 
On the other hand, the hope of better adaptation furnishes a con- 
stant incentive and inspiration. This motif stands out in the closing 
sentences of "Erkenntnis und Irrtum," where Mach says: "If we 
reflect on the agonies that our ancestors had to endure under the 
brutality of their social institutions, their legal systems and courts 
of justice, their superstitions and their fanaticisms, if we consider 
the rich heritage of the present in these goods, if we imagine what 
we shall possess of these goods in our descendants, we find in all 
this a sufficiently powerful incentive to cooperate, zealously and 
vigorously, with the help of our psychological and sociological in- 
sight, for the realization of an ideal moral world-order. And when 
we have once created such a moral order, no one will then be able to 
say that it does not exist in the world, and no one will have the need 
to seek for it in mystical heights or depths." 

B. H. Bode 
University of Illinois. 



TWO RATIONAL MORALISTS 

TWO American scholars, from two different points of view, have 
lately revived the old doctrine that virtue is knowledge. What 
a change of tone from the pragmatism and instinct-worship of these 
recent years ! It would be interesting if the present war should mark 
the end of that romantic infatuation which for a century has been 
glorifying will, work, struggle, contradiction, and instability, without 
any idea or hope of an ultimate good. At a moment when the dread- 
ful corollaries of this heathenism have turned the earth more than 
ever into a hell, it would be some compensation to recover the true 
though unrealizable ideals of the race, and again to believe in har- 
mony, in intelligence, in perfection, and perhaps even in heaven. 

Professor John Erskine has collected four addresses under the 
title, "The Moral Obligation to be Intelligent." 1 In them he repre- 
sents intelligence as both the means and the end of true progress. 
Affection, he says in effect, is partiality, it is a sort of animal loyalty, 
while intelligence is the same as universal sympathy. It unites men 
separated by material interests and passions ; it is the one stimulus to 
justice. It is also the ultimate good to which our nature is addressed. 
We hear a great deal of the duty of service, but service should not 
consist in degrading the lives of the best men by subordinating them 
to the aims of vulgar natures. Rather, by force of example and con- 

i New York. Duffield & Co. 1915. 
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tagion, the best men should raise the others as far as possible to an 
intellectual life. "True service," Mr. Erskine writes (p. 68), "les- 
sens nothing. Not that the teacher should waste himself in the enter- 
prises of boyhood, but that even boys should fall in love with the 
enterprise of truth ; not that the scientist should become a commodity- 
monger, but that all men should enjoy the high commodity of the 
scientific spirit; not that the priest should be secularized, but that by 
a race-wide consecration man should become a nation of priests — this 
is the end of true service." 

Even in literature, where his studies lie, Mr. Erskine judges ration- 
alistically, with a view to what is humanly and spiritually best. In- 
spiration in the poet is a spontaneous gift not to be secured by any 
effort of art or reason, but art and reason are the surer possession, 
and they alone can serve to distinguish good inspiration from bad, — 
for vain or absurd inspiration is commoner than that inspiration 
which is a short cut to essential truth, a miraculous synthesis or 
symbol of the rational. Here we see another error of the recent past 
corrected — the notion that the esthetic realm is absolute and sacro- 
sanct and that there a man must reduce himself to an abstract sen- 
sorium, without intellect, conscience, or a right to be deafened, bored, 
or disgusted. A work that is merely esthetic is indeed esthetic, but 
that grammatical assignation of it to its class is no title of honor. 
The esthetic may not be worth looking at, and the man who in certain 
instances thinks it worth looking at may not deserve to be alive. 

That virtue is knowledge is also the conclusion arrived at by 
Professor E. B. Holt in his book on "The Freudian Wish"; 2 but 
here, of course, the apparatus of the argument is far more elaborate. 
I will, however, pass over all those parts of this most interesting 
book which do not bear directly on the Socratic maxim in question. 
Incidentally Mr. Holt corroborates what we have just heard from 
Mr. Erskine. "We hear everywhere," he says (p. 149), "of bring- 
ing this and that good thing down to the unfortunate and the de- 
based, and then of 'adapting' it to the taste and comprehension of 
these same unfortunate and debased. ... It seems to me a palpable 
fact that every form of philanthropy and 'social service' to-day is 
more or less infected with this fallacy. The idea is everywhere to 
bring the good down in the false hope that it will somehow lift the 
masses up. But why shall anything strive upwards, when all that 
is high is bidden to descend? And why is it not a striking and 
ominous fact that to-day the word ' aspire ' is never heard ? ' ' 

The unit in the psychology of Freud is the "wish," the exact 
definition of which is "a course of action which some mechanism of 
the body is set to carry out, whether it actually does so or does not" 

2 New York. Henry Holt & Co. 1915. 
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(pp. 3-4). It is evident that this is not properly a "wish"; it is 
rather an impulse, a disposition, a propensity, or what before the 
days of psychology everybody with perfect propriety called a pas- 
sion of the soul — one of those passions which were the elements of 
life. In these impulses we have the stuff of morals. Every one of 
them, as Aristotle says at the beginning of his "Ethics," has an end 
and this end (which may be itself an activity) is a good. If these 
seething enterprises were either isolated or harmonious, moral life 
would be plain sailing; we should have nothing to do but to follow 
our impulses and enjoy the goods that our nature, which they con- 
stitute, is capable of enjoying. But unfortunately they conflict, 
both within each animal and between one animal and another. 
When conflicting impulses are at work in the same body they give 
rise to the problems of personal morality, and to those painful and 
disastrous suppressions of impulse which Freud has studied. 

These suppressions, as distinguished from a rational discipline that 
should make for harmony, are the work of chance, of a bad educa- 
tion, or of moral taboos. Nevertheless, suppression in some form is 
inevitable — entbehren sollst du, sollst entbehren — since it is phys- 
ically impossible to actualize all these warm potentialities at once, 
and it is fatal to actualize them alternately, because when indulged 
they leave behind deepening and incompatible habits which tear the 
personality and the conscience to pieces. There is indeed a succes- 
sive maturation in some of these impulses which allows a man who 
has himself well in hand, and can slough off incidental habits, to 
give free play to each passion in its season. This is something 
which supermen like Alcibiades, Caesar Borgia, and Goethe have 
perhaps managed better than the conventionally virtuous; but it is 
a delicate business. Mr. Holt, who in this book proves himself a 
stern and redoubtable moralist, naturally looks for some stricter 
solution and finds it in discrimination. You should carry out all 
your natural impulses, but discriminating in each what is capable 
of cooperating with the others from what is irreconcilable with them. 
They should all live in one another's light, so that their too free 
operation, or a forced suppression of the minority, may not destroy 
personal integrity. 

It is this light, it is complete knowledge, that alone can save the 
situation. If a man knows himself he can not go wrong morally, 
for his impulses (taboos being discarded) are all equally innocent 
and legitimate; but they are differently wise in view of the soul or 
society of impulses they are born in. Give the man pause, enlighten 
him concerning his entire self, and his impulses will be automatically 
checked and marshaled in the one possible harmony. The only 
difference in virtue is a difference in wisdom. In this wisdom the 
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conscience is evidently embodied, for the conscience is either one of 
the impulses harmonized, or a group of them, or the very tendency 
to synthesis which triumphs in wisdom. Morality in the narrower 
and personal sense is therefore well accounted for by this theory. A 
man who was wise after this fashion could find nothing to condemn 
in himself : the economy of his soul would be perfect. 

It was perhaps for this reason that Socrates and Plato embraced 
this doctrine. They were political philosophers by tradition, being 
Greeks, but private moralists by vocation, and it is only to private 
morality that their system really applies. In the "Republic" the 
problem is how to save the soul, and the political discussion is intro- 
duced only as a great parable, because the public in those pre-Chris- 
tian days had a keener sense for political than for spiritual perfec- 
tion. What enabled Socrates and Plato to apply their personal 
morality in the gross, and to imagine that they had a political system 
as well as a spiritual one, was a triple oversight on their part. In 
the first place they thought that scientific knowledge of nature was 
impossible, or at least irrelevant to the government of life and to the 
right choice of ideals. In the next place, unlike the Indians, they 
overlooked the whole non-human creation. Finally they assumed 
that human nature was single, definite, and invariable. If appear- 
ance, tradition, and religious faith enlightened us sufficiently about 
the universe, if no beings counted except the human, and all human 
beings were essentially identical with ourselves, then, indeed, the 
morality of the single soul would cover all public morality : all men, 
to be good, would need to follow the same precepts, and if all men 
were good, society would be perfect. 

Most of us now see quite clearly how far this is from being the 
case. The living world is fluid and contradictory, and to assume 
the uniformity of human nature and the adequacy of private virtue 
to secure public good opens the door wide to tyranny and to political 
apathy. The orthodox then profess to know man better a priori 
than he knows himself by experience ; everything that departs from 
their conventions is set down for a disease, a sin, or a contradiction j 
and this innate obliquity in man their zeal must hasten to extirpate. 
No attempt to do justice to life or society is possible on such a basis. 

Mr. Holt instinctively avoids these Socratic prejudices: that is 
the advantage of being modern and scientific, not too humanistic 
and not too theological. But I am not sure how in their absence he 
is to meet the difficulty of integrating those potential courses of 
action which are not seated in any single animal body. Who is to 
discriminate among them? By what standard is the relative force 
and value of each to be measured? If this difficulty can be easily 
overlooked, it is only because in ordinary cases we assume a tacit 
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governing impulse, with reference to which the others are pruned. 
Mr. Holt gives this elementary instance: a person impelled to eat 
mushrooms, but not knowing whether those before him are edible 
or poisonous, hesitates and fumbles, misses a good chance or runs a 
foolish risk, all for not knowing the exact marks of the poisonous 
variety. Give him this botanical knowledge and his course is clear 
and free, no temptation to taste the bad sort, no qualms in enjoying 
the good. But this solution is possible only because that person is 
decisively and superabundantly impelled to live. On this massive 
root the knowledge is grafted which helps him to accept or reject 
easily his minor desires. Enlarge the mushroom into a kingdom, a 
great reputation, a religion, or a lady-love, and the proof that it is 
poisonous decides nothing. The impulse to live has now a dangerous 
rival, and the man may say: Better this sweet poison and death, 
than life without this sweetness. Can knowledge of itself harmonize 
ultimate impulses? Can it pronounce on the relative importance of 
different souls? 

Let us suppose that in conformity with Mr. Holt's theory knowl- 
edge is merely a physical response, and further that it could be pos- 
sible for some one creature to know and respond to the impulses 
of all others; this response and therefore this knowledge would 
evidently be a process in that particular creature. The response 
would seldom resemble and never coincide with its object; it would 
always remain a dog's response or a man's response, and the response 
of this particular man or dog at this particular moment. The alien 
impulses responded to would not be synthesized, but only the re- 
sponses they provoked in one special creature under special circum- 
stances. What would govern "discrimination" would be the vital 
equilibrium and total movement of this dog or man, not any com- 
parable absolute weight of the alien impulses as they exist outside. 
Mr. Holt wishes to abolish subjectivity in psychology, the subject- 
ivity of ideas, but he seems to be all the more plainly committed to 
a physiological subjectivity in morals. Knowledge and virtue, 
which are the bodily response itself, need not be sympathetic; to 
understand need not be to forgive; on the contrary, it may be to 
to hate more impetuously, whole-heartedly, and deliberately than 
ever. The only principle of social morality, on this theory, would 
seem to be a savagely systematic egotism. 

I do not say this as condemning Mr. Holt's theory; at bottom I 
think every animal must be egotistical, in the sense that it must 
determine organically the limits and intensity of its sympathies. 
If we go so far as to maintain that only sympathy or good-will is 
a moral motive, that contention simply proves that the sympathetic 
impulse in us, at least ideally, has overwhelmed the no less virtuous 
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impulse to call some preferences vile and wicked. Knowledge, how- 
ever, which is not the substance of the human soul, but a sort of 
celestial guest that may visit it, knowledge is really sympathetic, 
even when the ultimate response of the soul to the thing known is 
hostile; because, as I venture to think, it is not our ultimate or 
total response that is the ground of knowledge; the ground or 
organ of knowledge is a preliminary or included or residual move- 
ment, as of a fly-wheel, wherein our system reproduces, as well as it 
can, the movement of the object; and this imitative reaction is at 
once enlightening and sympathetic. But its function in our total 
animal life is merely to be a signal or, if we turn contemplative, to 
be a by-path and a sanctuary of peace. Our total response is animal, 
practical, egotistical, and in it our sympathy and knowledge are 
submerged. Macbeth feels for a moment how peacefully Duncan is 
sleeping, but his total egotistical response soon drowns that feeling, 
and he murders him. 

Accordingly the knowledge requisite for "discrimination" is only 
one half of what is usually called virtue — hence the paradoxical char- 
acter of the assertion that virtue is knowledge. The other half is a 
relative goodness, dependent on the degree of cooperation proper to 
various souls. The first part of virtue is integrity and this second 
part is beneficence. Beneficence is not knowledge ; it must issue from 
a preestablished harmony; no amount of knowledge and Platonic 
sympathy, integrated in the soul of the cobra or the mosquito, could 
render them beneficent to man. And man in his turn, with increased 
knowledge, will only go more systematically to work to exterminate 
them. His intelligence, or their inability to express their principles 
in words, may prevent him from calling them wicked ; his total im- 
pulse must always call them odious. Both parties, in their mutual 
malevolence, will be pursuing an ultimate harmony, but harmony may 
be established in many ways. You may make a desert and call it 
peace, or give everybody half a loaf and call it justice. It will always 
be only such justice and such harmony as your own integrated im- 
pulses demand. Tour virtue will be beneficent only in so far as your 
nature is "good," that is, fundamentally harmonious with such other 
natures as it affects. Thus we see that the essence of political virtue 
is not knowledge, but humanity. Beneficence is not obtainable by 
rational discrimination among the impulses of each soul; it presup- 
poses a natural cooperation among all the souls concerned. This 
harmony must preexist ; for nothing would be more malevolent than 
the attempt to establish it artificially. That attempt is war. 

When a rational morality finds itself face to face with this great 
field of irrepressible conflicts, in which it is impotent, it has generally 
taken refuge in retrenchment. Among the ancients knowledge came 
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to be prized for a new reason : not that it integrated natural life, but 
that it offered an escape from the vexation and maleficence insepar- 
able from natural life. If we regard our animal career and the inte- 
gration of its impulses as a vain and bitter good, which will never 
liberate us from egotism and from an almost universal cruelty, then 
we may see in our incidental capacity to know and to love the strait 
and narrow path of salvation. We shall not save our whole soul, but 
we may decamp, as it were, from the infected parts of it into that 
corner where goodness and understanding can really live. I need 
hardly say that this is not the spirit of Mr. Holt's ethics; but I do 
not think he has altogether appreciated the difficulty of transferring 
his principle of "discrimination" from an organic body into the 
world at large. 

George Santatana. 

SOCIETIES 

NEW YORK BRANCH OP THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 

ASSOCIATION 

THE New York Branch of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion met in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences, on Monday eve- 
ning, February 28, at Columbia University. The following papers 
were read and discussed : 

Tests of Mechanical Ability. J. L. Stenquist. 

The report consisted chiefly of a description and exhibition of a 
series of mechanical tests which have been devised by the author 
under the direction of Professor Thorndike. The first of these is 
called Construction Test, Series I, and is described in detail in ' ' The 
Intellectual Status of Children who are Public Charges," Archives 
of Psychology, No. 33, Columbia University. Construction Test, 
Series II, is similar to Series I, but more difficult. These tests con- 
sist of a series of mechanical models to be assembled under stand- 
ardized conditions by the subject, the original idea being to provide 
a test that did not depend upon the subject's ability to read and 
write, and to deal with heard words. In the ease of Construction 
Test, Series I, age-grade standards have been built up and the child 
can be scored as over or under a standard "Construction-age," as 
determined by the scores of four hundred and thirty-two public- 
school children of New York City. 

The second type of test reported upon has been named "Recog- 
nition of Mechanical Devices" and consists of fifty-five mechanical 
devices, ranging from a common nail to a spark plug and its parts, 
all numbered and fastened to a card about 8 by 18 inches, placed in 



